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operate separately in the original territories without substantial
change. The location and extent of these marketing territories are
shown in Fig. 102. The Standard companies take the lead in deter-
mining the sale price of gasoline by announcing the price at which
this product may be purchased from the tank-wagon. The retail
price at service stations is usually 2 cents higher than the tank-wagon
price. The other marketing companies and the jobbers in any
given territory usually adjust their prices in accordance with the
tank-wagon price as determined by the Standard companies. The
tank-wagon price, in turn, tends to fluctuate in sympathy with the
price of crude petroleum and with the price of the products made
jointly with gasoline from this raw material. " Price initiative to-day
seems to be left generally to the Standard companies and competition
is apparently more directed to developing facilities for getting busi-
ness than to seeking to obtain it by underselling."1
Occasionally, wrhere there is an abundant supply of gasoline, the
independent marketers and jobbers in a given locality may begin
to sell under the prevailing tank-wagon price. Usually, in such
instances, a price-cutting war develops, and the price of gasoline
is forced down below a profitable level. Of late years, the jobbing
interests have sought to avoid the precipitation of this type of cut-
throat competition, but a revival in the tendency was apparent in
1921.
Mainly as a result of the dissolution of the original Standard Oil
Company into separate activities, occupying distinctive and non-
overlapping territories, the gasoline market has in some degree
become sectionalized, with minor divergences and inconsistencies
in marketing practices and price from locality to locality. It thus
comes about that two adjacent points on opposite sides of a state
line may see a difference of as much as 2 or more cents in the price
of gasoline. For example on January 1, 1921, the tank-wagon
price of gasoline in New York, served by the Standard Oil Company
of New York, was 31 cents; whereas the tank-wagon price of gaso-
line in Newark, N. J., served by the Standard Oil Company of New
Jersey was 28.5 cents a gallon. This sort of divergence in price
has given rise to much misunderstanding and criticism, but could
scarcely be altogether avoided under the circumstances surrounding
the marketing of this product without an undue duplication of
marketing agencies.
The division of territory amongst the companies of the Standard
group has also given rise to divergencies in marketing practice in dif-
1 The Advance in Price of Petroleum Products, Federal Trade Commission,
Washington, 1920, p. 53.